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NOTES ON THE PARISH. 
By E. W. Rassuezics, 


—+— 


N the banks of the Fowey river lies 
a little village, about a mile and a 
half from Fowey town, called St. 
Sampson’s, or Golant. A small parish 
of about 1340 acres, Judging from 
the names of places in this parish, 
in very early times it was chiefly 
e wood, Penquite was the “head 
wood,” Lantyan and Melyndrait ap- 
utly being the only cultivated spota. 

Between Lantyan, Milltown, and Pen- 
quite was a ford across the river to St. Winnow, by which 
nearly all the traffic for Bodmin was carried. The hard road 
across the river still exists. In early British histories men- 
tion is probably made of Penquite as Penuchalcoit. In the 
time of the Romans, their road passed over the top of the 
hill by Mount Dwen from Lostwithiel to Fowey. This road 
afterwards formed the parish boundary. A cross-road from 
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Mount Dwen led to Golant, where another ford went to 
St. Veep. When the Romans had to leave Britain, they left 
Carausius, or Karasius, or Karas (Warrin, Chronicles of 
Britain), as protector of the Cornish coast. If his monu- 
ment is the one set up in Fowey parish, no doubt Golant 
was under his protection, and contributed to his main- 
tenance, Whatever state of cultivation Golant might have 
been in at this time was probably done away with when the 
Saxon pirates, in 500 a.D., so overran Cornwall, that they 
drove numbers of the Cornish across to Brittany. 

In Brittany at the present time Golant is called to memory 
by the name of Penquite. The Christian religion of the 
Eastern Church from Constantinople was introduced in the 
form of “well worship.” It was kept up by the exertions 
of Columba (lived 430) all through Cornwall, yet it seems 
to have been bitterly opposed in Golant; for St. Willoe, or 
St. Willow, of Lanteglos, one of Columba’s companions who 
settled so near, was murdered by “Mellyn his kindred” 
(says William of Worcester); and Melyndrait is a part of 
Tywardrai, given by Cardinham to the Priory of Tywar- 
dreath, in 1165, as a “milltown.” 

Although the Saxon pirates for one hundred years 
stamped out the religion of Christ, the exertions of Columba 
were again revived by Birinus (about 634), who was said to 
have died in Fowey. He certainly had great. influence 
round here, and probably the sacred well which stands in 
the church porch is the result of his work. 

The Christianity of the Eastern Church, at any rate, got 
such a hold in the county, that Gerens fought, it was said, 
thirty battles with Ina, who tried to introduce in its place 
the Christianity of the Western Church. Although Gerens 
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lost his life in fighting for his religion against Ina, yet it 
would seem as though his widow, who was called Gwen, 
lived here at Mount Dwen. His son, Erbin, lived most 
likely at Treverbin, in St. Austell parish, The remains of a 
circular camp at Mount Dwen still exist. 

When Ina subdued the Cornish natives by slaughter and 
pillage, he compelled the natives to serve God in his way ; 
te, after the custom of the Church at Rome or the Western 
Church. However, the ancient Eastern form of worship 
was carried on in secret, as is clearly demonstrated by all the 
troubles of the Cornish in the time of Alfred’s successors, 
To rid themselves of their Saxon lords the Cornish appealed 
to the Danish pirates. 

These came over here in large hordes, and virtually con- 
quered the Cornish, and in their turn lived by plunder, and 
tried to reduce Cornwall to the worship of Woden and Thor, 
but were unsuccessful. 

They are reported to have built the camp by the side of 
Mount Dwen now called “Castle Dore,” but then “Croft de 
dedor.” Mount Dwen fell into disrepute, and Croft de de- 
dor, which commanded the bay of Tywardreath on one side 
and the Fowey river on the other, was probably used as a 
fort to defend the promontory of the Gribbin and the port 
of Fowey. 

The worship of wells seems to have been one of the great 
means of keeping up the religion of the Christians of the 
Eastern Church ; for it was against this form of worship 
that the Saxons—when in power again in 960, through 
Athelstan—and all the Popes till 1242, passed such stringent 
laws. 

This would also account for our having lost: all trace of 
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the name of the British hermit who lived here, and for 
having in its place only left us the name of St. Sampson. 
He is said to have been a prince of British blood who 
worked in Brittany, but he was not sainted till the Council 
of Lyons, in 1244. 

In order to stop effectually all pilgrimages to these wells 
many were turned into monastic cells, where-a Romish 
priest resided. When the Danes again got the country they 
treated the natives as allies, and made no attempt to destroy 
them. Of the inhabitants in Golant just before the Con- 
quest (in Edward the Confessor’s time), we find that Offers 
was the only Dane who had possessions in Golant. He 
owned Lantyan Manor. The reat of the place was owned 
by natives, Brithold had Trevedevi, and Colo owned the 
rest of the parish as well as the manor of Tywardreath. It 
is from Colo we probably get the name Golant, or, as William 
of Worcester (1470) calls it, Golonant; ie. Colo’s land. 
The position of his land also is fairly marked out from the 
name of Colwith [wich] (Colo’s wood), Colligreen (Colo’s 
green). Croft de dedor (Castle Dore) was his chief place of 
residence. 

At this time the place also was in a more prosperous con 
dition than most agricultural districts, as it had so much 
pasture land. Domesday Book gives the following account 
of it: 

Wicu, held by Colo, was taxed in Edward’s time at half 
a hide ; nevertheless there is one hide of land. Arable eight 
carugates, three ploughs, four bond-servanta, six villeins, 
ten borderers, two acres of wood, and pasture a mile long 
and the same in breadth. Worth formerly thirty shillings, 
now twenty. 
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Crorrsprpor, held by Colo, was taxed in Edward’s time 
at half a hide; nevertheless there is one hide and a half 
of land, Arable ten carugates, four ploughs, two bond- 
servants, six villeins, seven borderers, twenty acres of 
pasture, and twelve acres of wood. Formerly worth forty 
shillings, now twenty-five shillings. 

Lantigy, held by Offers, in Edward’s time was taxed 
at one virgate; nevertheless there is one hide of land. 
Arsble eight carugates, one plough and a half, four bond- 
servants, two villeins, four borderers, eight acres of pasture. 
Formerly worth sixty shillings, now twenty. 

Trevepevi, held by Brithold, in Edward’s time, was 
taxed for half a ferling of land, nevertheless there is one 
virgate of land. Arable land one carugate, two ploughs, 
two bond-servants, four borderers, and one acre of wood, 
twenty acres of pasture. Formerly worth fifteen shillings, 
now ten. 

Cunoorr (Penquite 1), held by Colo in Edward’s time. It 
was taxed for half an hide. The arable land is ten caru- 
gates, three ploughs, three bond-servants, six villeins, eight 
borderers, twenty acres of wood, and forty of pasture. 
Formerly worth forty shillings, now twenty. 

From the time that the Normans claimed the throne and 
massacred the Danes, this parish suffered severely, like the 
rest of England. Offers the Dane evidently sided with.the 
Conqueror, and so heswas allowed to hold Lantyan under 
the Earl Richard. 

Colo and Brithold (Britons) were evidently opposed to the 
Norman Conquest, and were swept away, their lands being 
retained by Earl Richard himself. Although we have no 
graphic account of the Conquest (except on the Bayeux 
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Tapestry, on which all the cruelty and horrors that human 
minds are capable of are depicted, and evidently rejoiced ix 
by the conquerors), still the Domesday Book echoes tha 
reality of those scenes in showing how all lands within the 
period of sixty years had dwindled down to half their 
former value, although the acreage was increased. 


Wich worth formerly 30/-, now only 20/- 


Lantian “ 60/- yy 20/- 
Croftededor ‘ 40/- ,—25- 
Chileoit s 40/- —,——20/- 
‘Trovedevi s 1/- 10 


Total, in Edward’s time 185/- nn 95)- 


The Earl Richard is, as Dr. Drake in his Fowey history 
clearly proves, “ Richard de Dinant.” 

From this time the parish of Golant was part of the 
possessions of the Cardinans (Cardinhams), owing suit of 
court to Carbulian first, and then to Restormel, which the 
Cardinhams built. 

As the Conquest was supposed to be a struggle to regain a 
right promised .solemnly before God, so those who were 
given victory made it of a religious character. Heavy vows 
were made before the altar of St. Sergieux, at Angiers, as to 
how they would benefit the service of God if they were 
given the victory. 

To carry out this pledge the chieftains, and all those 
under them who possessed authority, were made religious 
policemen throughout the country. 

The Conqueror himself was called “ Abbot of the Bene- 
dictines,” and the heads of the priories and monasteries at 
this time were his knights and followers. The country was 
divided into archdeaconries, deaneries, and parishes, all 
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carrying out the religious character the Conquest was sup- 
posed to possess, 

Golant was thus placed in the deanery of “ Pawdre,” and 
the district formed part of the parish of Tywardreath, 
because it had no separate ecclesiastical distinction at this 
time. Its cell, with a chapel which was probably built about 
1120, was served by Tywardreath monks, and it had no 
recognized separate church or cemetery. It was placed in 
charge of “Luca de Melyndi” (Melyndrait), who was 
present at the grand consecration of the Priory of Tyward- 
reath (1102), which was the gift of Richard, promised at 
the altar of St. Sergieux before the Conquest. 

We now lose sight of Golant for some years. In 1154 
Thomas de Collen was a witness to the deed which virtually 
made Fowey a borough town. Only ten years later (1164) 
the monks of Tywardreath persuaded Robert de Cardinham 
to give up to them “the mill which is called Melyntrait” 
(mill town) “which is in my manor of Tywardreath, with as 
many ‘millers’ men’ in that manor as I and my heirs owe to 
work the mill.” 

This mill was probably for grinding wheat, and since they 
were rare institutions, changed the name of “ Melyndrait ” 
to “Milltown.” In 1189 Richard de Penquit witnessed the 
grant by William Peverell, of St. Breward’s church to the 
Tywardreath Priory. 

When the Cardinham family joined in the rebellion of 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, against Henry IIL, Golant shines 
out in its loyalty to the Crown. When Henry IIL was 
finally victorious in 1263, the whole of the Cardinham 
estates were seized, and Golant amongst them. A part of 


Golant was given to Peter, son of Oger, without any service 
a2 
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except that of presenting a cap of grey cloth to the king on 
his arrival in Cornwall. Also Roger the Harper was given 
five acres in “Penwyke” for carrying the cap after him 
whilst he remained in Cornwall, and “John of Pencoit” 
was given one acre in “Lanetyn,” valued at five shillings a 
year, for keeping watch over the king for forty days. 

It may have been also through the king that “Gilbert de 
Ferrers” granted at this time freedom to “ William Fitz- 
Offrid” and a small English acre and a half in Wringworthy, 
and acquitted him of all naifty and servitude (deed at Mount 
Edgeumbe). ; 

When the chapel of St. Sampson was built is not known, 
but it was confirmed to the Priory by Bishop Branscombe 
in 1281. Probably it was rebuilt or added to between 
1244 and 1281, as St. Sampson was only made a “saint” at 
the Council of Lyons, 1244. It was, however, only a very 
small chapel, as it was the only chapel not taxed in 1284, 
when the religious houses and churches were all taxed, 
showing it was still part of Tywardreath. 

The house of Lantyan evidently was from this time 
the great house; for when the judges Ross and Solon, in 
1284, made a survey of Cornwall, they found that Tywar- 
dreath had 36 acres; Lanescot, 6; Pennarth (Gribben), 9; 
Nantyan (Lantyan), 36. 

There can be little doubt that the people of Golant were 
chiefly seafaring men, sharing in the success of shipping with 
their neighbours at Fowey. It was this that probably made 
them famous as “the gallants of Fowey,” and their daring 
made Leland think that Golant was called so from this 
reason. Their prosperity was no doubt great, because in 
1337 we find the chapel of St. Sampson separately rated. 
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Their wealth came chiefly from the siege of Calais, where 
they served under the celebrated Frisart Bragga, who was 
the Admirel of the Fleet of Fowey in 1347. He was 
buried in the Lady Chapel at Fowey. Their prosperity was 
greatly checked by the Black Death, which decimated 
Cornwall, 

Many of the stone crosses were put up for the people to 
pray to God in their great trouble. A class of wandering 
monks, called “ Flagellants,” came here, who said they were 
atoning the sins of the nation by whipping one another 
at these crosses, Perhaps the cross that formed the boundary 
between Golant and Lanlivery, which is now in the grounds 
of Menabilly, may have been set up at this time. Its site is 
marked at Milltown by a square block of granite, placed 
there by William Rashleigh when the cross was removed. 
When the French war got oppressive, and soldiers scarce, 
owing to the plague, every landowner had to send men to 
the war. It was then found that John de Pencoit held an 
acre in Lanetyn by sergeantry, worth five shillings a year. 
The judges also, at the request of Parliament, in 1347 dis- 
missed all alien monks from the churches, as they took all 
our secrets over to France, and appointed Englishmen in 
their place There can be no doubt that a change of monks 
took place in St. Sampson’s chapel then. 

To break the power of France, the merchants were 
allowed to sack any French vessel. This led to the institu- 
tion of thorough sea-going pirates here, who sacked every 
vessel they could. They eased their consciences by the 
payment of money for penances and absolutions. From 
this source the chapel of St, Sampson flourished so well 
that in 1373, when an enquiry was made into ecclesiastical 
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revenues for the purposes of taxation, this chapel’s income 
was returned as £10 4s. 3d. 

The zenith of power in Golant and Fowey was reached 
when Richard Neville, eldest son of the Earl of Salisbury, 
lived at Lantyan. He was made Earl of Warwick. This 
man was the “King-maker.” He was Admiral of the Fleet, 
and did all he could for the shipping, of Fowey. Under him 
the pirates of Fowey and Golant flourished. When he ceased 
to be admiral, the Fowey sea-captains and officers, who had 
so abused the privilege of collecting dues from other vessels, 
were checked. -They used to levy black-mail, and offer any 
indignity to people who refused to pay. At last it became 
so notorious that an Act of Parliament, in 1449, was passed 
to restrain them ; for they had even dared to slit the ears of 
the king’s pursuivants, who went to tell them to cease their 
evil actions. 

It appears to have checked them but for a moment, if at 
all; for in 1460 they seem to have been too strong for the 
sheriff, and defied all law, refusing to give up the ring- 
leaders. Finally, to put a stop to their deeds, their leaders 
were seized by stratagem. It was given out that sailors 
were wanted, and every man from Fowey and Golant 
appeared at Lostwithiel for this purpose; but as they 
arrived they were all seized and imprisoned. The ring- 
leaders were heavily fined, and their ships were seized by 
men sent from Dartmouth, and all the privilege of the 
cing-port taken away. 

This was the commencement of the downfall of Fowey 
and Golant. The people’s hatred to the Crown was in- 
creased, when, in 1470, the whole of the estates of the Earls 
of Warwick and Salisbury were seized by the Crown after . 
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the earls were killed at the battle of Barnet. Lantyan 
was one estate so seized, and was kept by the Duchy. 
When John Glynn, the under steward of the Duchy, 
attempted the next year to collect the rents, he was mur- 
dered at Wringworthy by the friends of Thomas Clement, 
whom he had supplanted. 

The Duchy then had the “Castle at Dore” pulled down. 
When William of Worcester (a monk) travelled through 
Cornwall in 1478 he mentions that he passed “a dilapi- 
dated castle by the name of Dirford, near Golonant.” 

John Glynn, a relation of the above-mentioned John 
Glynn, was not above joining in piracy ; for he, and several 
others of the ship Nicholas of Fowey, were tried for seizing 
and robbing a vessel of Salamanca (Pat. Roll, Ed. V.); and 
he and his crew were probably the pirates hung by Richard 
Harrynton, who tried them. 

So utterly demoralised were the Cornish that Edward IV. 
said he looked upon the Cornish gentry as the “ backbone 
of rebellion.” So difficult were they to manage that when, 
Sir John Fortescue, the sheriff, died, the king refused to 
appoint any other. He made the Duke of Gloucester sheriff 
for life, and only chose deputy sheriffs. This continued 
for some years, until 1483, when he gave the office to 
John Treffry, and made William Treffry bailiff of all Duchy 
lands ; thus Lantyan was (for the life of William) farmed 
by him. The brothers were hardly in office when the Duke 
of Gloucester claimed the crown as Richard IIL, and both 
had to fly the country till the reign of Henry VIL. 

When Henry VIL. was established on the throne hundreds 
of estates were confiscated and given to his followers. 

It was thus that Richard Philip, for his services on the 
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13th March, 1483, got £10 a year out of Lantyan, for which 
probably he was to act as reeve (Mat. for Hist. of Hen. VII.) 
under Sir John Treffry, who was given amongst other things 
the office of bailiff of Lantyan in December, 1490. 

The spirit of rebellion was again aroused when the Poles 
(Earls of Suffolk), who lived at Lantyan, and the Harring- 
tons of Fowey, and Courtenays of Boconnoc, joined the forces 
of Perkin Warbeck. This part of the county was so well 
affected towards him that it was supposed he would land 
here. The royal fleet was therefore kept in Fowey four 
days for him, and the sheriff Edgeumbe had his forces here 
on land ; and this probably, hearing of the hot reception he 
would get at Fowey, made him land in Whitsand Bay. 

When Collins became the prior of Tywardreath he sold 
the chapel to the people, although he kept the great tithes. 
He sold the small ones to the Curzons, and gave a license to 
the parishioners for a separate cemetery in 1507. As soon 
as the chapel was bought the parishioners rebuilt it in 1509. 
Of those who contributed to its rebuilding were the Gollys, 
Colquites, and Hoods. During the rebuilding of the church 
this part of the coast was so infested with pirates that the 
prior asked to be let off his dues because of them; but 
Golant does not seem to have suffered from their visits. 

On the scroll-work around the inside of the church 
mention is made of several guilds that helped in its con- 
struction ; e.g. St. John’s (Lanteglos), St. Saviour’s (Polruan), 
St, George (Looe), Eloi le Pery, St. Catherine (Fowey). The 
probable reason for the prior selling this chapel (and all that 
he could) was that he feared the effect of the Reformed 
Church or “New Learning,” as it was called. This was 
strongly supported by Henry VIII. It was his taking the 
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Reformers by the hand that drove Cardinal Pole abroad, 
and made the king seize the Countess of Salisbury (his 
mother) and Richard de la Pole (his brother), who were 
living at Lantyan, and who were great supporters of the 
Romish religion. The French king now supported the 
Pope, and tried to overthrow Henry. For the purpose of 
this war (1513) Anthony Carleton and Henry Calais were 
sent to Fowey and Golant to impress men for the navy. 
This port was the only one visited for the purpose in 
Cornwall, and probably, because it was so strongly in favour 
of the Poles, it was the most likely one that the French 
would get help from. 

The power of Cardinal Pole was very great here, and 
finally the king beheaded the aged Countess of Salisbury, 
at the age of seventy, in 1541, and seized the Lantyan 
estates again. When he seized the priories, he seized the 
tithes of St. Sampson and the revenue of the chapel, 
The tithes of Golant and St. Blazey and Tywardreath 
together were valued at £36, and the chapel of Golant 
revenue at £7 13s. 8d, The great tithes he now sold to the 
Kendalls, who had bought the small ones from the Curzons; 
and Lantyan was sold to the Rashleighs. 

When Mary came to the throne she did all she could to 
restore the Romish religion. Cardinal Pole returned to 
England, and under his influence the Kendalls were probably 
made to sell the tithes of Golant to John Barrett, who 
settled at Torfrey. His brother, William Barrett (a Jesuit), 
was celebrated for the active part he took in all matters of 
religion. He was strongly backed up by the Arundells of 
Wardour, When, a few years later, we find the Protes- 
tantism of Elizabeth caused the great Armada to sweep 
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along the shores of Cornwall, we read that this William 
Barrett was employed by Lord Arundell to have services, 
and to offer up prayers that the Spanish galleons might be 
victorious, all that day and night. (State Trials.) 

At last the Roman Catholic religion was finally driven 
out of Golant by the introduction of Protestant priests, 
Protestant schools, Protestant landowners, and the com- 
pulsory use of the Bible in English. 

During the civil war of Charles, this place suffered like 
the rest by forced loans, by men being made to serve one 
side or the other, by sequestrations, &c, It was owing to Mr. 
Roberts’s (Lord Roberts) counsel to the Earl of Essex, in 
1644, that he sought to take Cornwall, and made Golant the 
scene of a battle. On the 4th August Essex’s arrival at 
Liskeard caused great alarm here. From Lostwithiel and 
Fowey Grenville had collected all the men he could, besides 
the trained bands under Rashleigh, Treffry, and Trevanion. 
When collected together he marched them to Lostwithiel, 
and there fought, but lost, and had to retreat to Truro. 

The rebels then overran the country, destroyed all the 
church images they could see, committed many of the 
horrors of war, and pillaged all they could find, laying the 
whole country desolate. They sacked Menabilly, and 
destroyed all the county documents at the Lostwithiel 
Exchequer. 

After the battle Essex went to Fowey, so as to be near 
the Parliament ships for provisions; but detachments were 
left at Lostwithiel, Castle Dore, and St, Blazey. They re- 
mained in full possession of Golant, where they compelled 
the people to house and feed them, till the 21st August, 
when the king, who had followed Essex down here, deter- 
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mined to take Castle Dore and St. Blazey, and so straiten 
Essex’s quarters on the Gribbin promontory, where, as he 
could get neither forage nor provisions, he would be obliged 
to capitulate. 

The battle began with Essex’s detachment at Lostwithiel. 
These were driven towards Castle Dore. Richard Grenville 
had to push his way down foot by foot, as every hedgerow 
was disputed, until he had the satisfaction of hemming 
Essex completely in the promontory ; finally taking Golant 
Passage, Castle Dore, and St. Blazey. 

After some days’ hard work Charles L, who had come 
over from Boconnoc to witness the fighting, took Castle 
Dore. To this day bullets and coins are found frequently 
around that spot. 

To save further bloodshed Charles now waited for famine 
to force Essex’s surrender, as no vessel could bring him 
provisions, excepting by Polkerris or Pridmouth, for 
Polruan was the king’s, and his fleet was cruising off the 
shore. 

Whilst waiting Liskernick was turned into the king’s 
dwelling-place. It is called to this day King Charles’s 
Cottage ; there he lived till he removed to Boconnoc for 
safety. On August 31st Essex himself had fled by sea to 
London ; his horse, owing to the darkness of the night, and 
especially to the drunkenness of Goring, were able to repass 
Castle Dore, and go through Lostwithiel without losing a 
man. The next day his army surrendered. On September 
2nd the king slept at Castle Dore. Jonathan Rashleigh 
saw King Charles here, and was rewarded by being given 
his pocket-handkerchief and Bible as mementos of him. 
The handkerchief was unluckily sold about eighty years 
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ago by John Rashleigh, from Penquite, and the Bible is 
lost, although in Rashleigh’s picture he is holding it in his 
hand, When the king gave a free pass to Essex’s troops 
the people here tried to repay the insults they had suffered 
by robbing and stripping these wretched starved men as 
they passed up. 

When Fairfax, the year after, came here we may feel 
sure that the whole place suffered severely for thia. 

During the giddiness of the times under Cromwell, when 
the Independents and Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
each had their turn of power, all clergymen were suppressed, 
and the lowest of the people made priests, These denomi- 
nations were most hard, cruel, and vindictive. 

Although, under the cloak of religion, Golant fesst, and 
all games, feasts, and festivals were called wicked, yet they 
allowed civil marriages before any magistrates, who were 
created from the middle and lower classes in 1655. It was 
this that finally upset Cromwell’s power, The poor people 
stood up against their homes being spoilt, and their daughters 
being carried off under pretence of marriage, and then left ; 
they therefore welcomed with their feasts and festivals, and 
the ringing of the parish bells, the return of Charles II. in 
April, 1660. 

England slept the night before bound by the strictness of 
the Covenant, to awake the next morning the free England 
of today. The week before people were bound down, being 
told that God was a harsh judge, hating ancient customs. 
Christmas-day was therefore wicked; the eating of mince- 
pie was punished as a Popish practice. The week after 
they got their freedom they ran into the other extreme in 
excess—village dancing, horse-racing, bear-baiting, hurling, 
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drinking, were revived. The church was restored, and the 
villagers by degrees settled down to every-day life, and 
continued so till the end of Charles IL’s reign. 

When James IL again tried to bring England under 
Catholic rule the people objected. To quiet them Colonel 
Kirk and Judge Jefferys had what has been called “the 
Bloody Assize.” Fearing the cruelty of these men the 
people of Fowey and Golant had the arms of James II. 
painted, and placed in their churches to show their loyalty. 
That of Golant is there this day. From that time to the 
present very little is known of the place historically. 

When the rest of Cornwall was busy in educating boys, 
about one hundred years ago, in grammar schools, Golant 
boasts that it had the first ladies’ boarding school. 

In 1744 another attempt was made to Romanize the 
village and neighbourhood through the influence of John 
and William Couch, who lived at Torfrey, and were Jesuit 
priests of some note. The life of William was published 
at Lidge, when he died, by Father Hoskins. The life of 
John, who died at Greenwich, is mentioned by Doctor 
Oliver in his Lives of the Jesuits. 

Their influence here was neutralized by the power and in- 
fluence of John Wesley, who preached so eloquently on the 
stone step at St. Austell, kept by Mr. Geldard, I believe. 
When the clergymen of the Church of England were men 
who sadly neglected their duty, it was Wesley that stopped 
all Roman influence by stirring up the clergy to fresh life 
by his attempts to reform the church abuses ; he had a large 
following from here. In consequence of this, as happens to 
most reformers, his death made his followers branch out as 
a separate church. In Golant a chapel was built for the 
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Wesleyan Methodists about 1835. There was a chapel for 
Bible Christians there, but I believe it is now closed. 

Penquite House has, by a perpetual renewable lease, 
passed from John Rashleigh to the Grahams, who rebuilt it 
about the year 1847, and let it to the late Colonel Peard, 
celebrated for the warmth he showed in Garibaldi’s cause. 
When Garibaldi came to England, in 1864, he paid Colonel 
Peard a visit on the 25th April at Penquite. It was feared 
that Garibaldi’s stay in England might bring us into diffi- 
culties abroad. To get rid of him the Duke of Sutherland’s 
yacht steamed into Fowey harbour, and took him away from 
Penquite back to Italy. The West family soon afterwards 
bought Penquite. 

Since then no great excitement has troubled the inhabi- 
tants. The schools were built to carry out the requirements 
of the age in 1881; but the farmers and landowners, not 
cut up by bitter feeling about church teaching, did all by 
voluntary subscriptions, and have not had any school rates 
to speak of since, 

Some parishes, on the contrary, having forced them- 
selyes into school boards, are suffering from compulsory 
school rates, 

Thus Golant lies at the present minute, nestling amidst its 
plum trees and apple orchards, undisturbed by troubles of 
the outside world—the admiration of all who go there for 
its peaceful, quiet look, 


a 





NOTES ON THE CHURCH. 


By Husert READE, 


> 


BOVE the village lies Golant church, built with 
stones of the country, faced with granite, The 
length is 68 feet, breadth 30 feet, height 
12 feet. The tower is granite, in two stages, 
and is buttressed on the second stage only. It 
had three bells in it till 1842, when they were 
recast into five bells. At the same time the 

church was nearly rebuilt for £540. It was then made 
to have 244 sittings The communion-table was moved 
then to the south aisle, where it still is The porch was 
altered, and the passage from it to the well was blocked up. 
The inscription over the porch, “ Holiness to the Lord, 
M.R.,” was placed there by the Dowager Lady Rashleigh 
(Gould), who was born in the parish. 

The wonders of Golant at the present day are a tree 
above the tower, a well in the porch, and a chimney in the 
roof. 


The font is of granite, and of a good octagonal pattern. 
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The arch of the tower is plain, and evidently never faced. 
The interior has on the cornices of the roof the following 
inscription, badly put together : 

“Gilda scta katerina. Gilde scta Jacobi qui hoe fieri 
fecerut ad laude dei & r sor. . . . Gilde scta Johis baptista. 
Gilde scts Jacobo. Gilde oim sanctorum. Orate p aibs 
fratra & sororum Gilde scti Georgii & r. Orate p aibs 
Johis Golly & Elizabet ux eis qui hoc fieri fecerut ad laudem 
et honore dei. Orate p aibs oim fratru & sororu Benefactoribs 
Gilde sancti Georgii, Orate p aibs oim fratru & orate p 
aibs fratru & soror—orate p fratru—orate p oim fratra & 
sororu Gilde de Eloy le pery & Gilde scta .... paiabs 
Walteri Collquyte et Celtine ux eis pater. Orate p aiabs 
Edvardo Collquyte et Johis fili eis qui hoe fieri fecerut ad 
laudum et honore dei orate p aiabs Edvardo Collquyte et 
Johis filii eis et p aiabs Walteri Collquyte & Celtine ux eis 
q. h, fieri fecerut. Orate p aiabs Waltari Colquyte et Melli- 
cant uxis eis a oim puerom pcipue au Edmund—ac executorib 
q. h. fieri fecerut. . . Colquyte et Amicie uxis eis pentu (paren- 
tum) pdicti Waltari cu Nicho Hood & Johna uxe eis pentu 
Gratine vti apparet. Orate p aiabs Andrie Colquyte & 
Amelie ux eis perentu Waltari cu Nicolao Hood. Orate p 
aiabs Andrie Colquyte & Amicie uxor eis ac perentu pdicti 
Waltari cu Nicolao Hode et Johana ux eis perentu Celtine 
vti apparet sants Sampson ora p aiabs.” 

The living is a small one, but increased: In 1737 by 
£200, Queen Anne’s Bounty ; 1761, £200, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ; 1786, £200, by Mrs. Hawkings; 1826, £200, by 
William Rashleigh. 

There was no glebe land or vicarage house when, also as 
William Reshleigh bought Lanescot, in Tywardreath parish, 
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for the glebe land in 1840 (1) he built and gave the vicarage 
house in Golant. o 

The living is now worth £565 @ year. 

The sacred spring, which first attracted settlers to the 
spot, is still to be seen close to the entrance of the church. 
It is sheltered by a rude arch of stonework, apparently of 
great antiquity, and is adorned with a luxuriant growth of 
moneywort and hart’s-tongue ferns. 

The hermit’s cell would appear to have occupied the site 
of the nave of the present church. The two arches of the 
chancel, which are the oldest portion of the building, would 
seem to show where his oratory stood. The nave must 
have been added, when the hermit’s cell was taken possession 
of by a colony of monks from Tywardreath, probably just 
sfter the great religious revival, with which the thirteenth 
century began. 

The interior of the church presents some features which 
deserve more than a passing notice, as they are almost, if 
sot wholly, unknown in other parts of England. 

The building is a two-aisled basilica, divided into two 
distinct halves by a row of granite columns, with capitals of 
= late Norman typé. ese columns spring horse-shoe 
arches, which remind us by their outline of the mosques of 
Cordova and of Seville. The four arches in the nave 
appear to be of somewhat later date than the two in the 
chancel, although the difference of style may merely be 
intended to mark the more sacred character of that portion 
of the church, 

This arrangement we observe in the great basilicas of 
Rome and Ravenna, especially in those built in the fifth 
and sixth centuries; and may be traced even in the Egyptian 
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temples, where the holy of holies is usually different in 
style from the rest of the building. 

‘We need not be surprised at finding Moorish features in 
Cornish church, more especially in one standing near a sea- 
port of somie importance in itsday. The intercourse between 
Cornwall and Spain has always been very great, as, even in 
the dark ages, the Moors, who then possessed the chief part 
of the Spanish Peninsular, were accustomed to import the 
tin they used in manufacturing bronze from this county. 
Consequently, we find Moorish tiles of various dates in 
some of our country churches. For example, during the 
restoration of Luxulyan Church, the vicar, the Rev. Kendall 
Rashleigh, found  brilliantly-painted tile (trigging a stone 
in the rood-loft doorway). This was sent for examination 
to a well-known collector at Bristol, and was by him pro- 
nounced to have been manufactured at Seville during the 
thirteenth century. It is clear that it formed part of a 
votive offering made to the church by some seafaring man 
trading to Spain from one of our southern ports. Probably 
-Spanish merchants frequented the port of Fowey during the 
twelfth century, and one of them may have been employed 
by the monks of Tywardreath Priory to design the arches 
in their new chapel of Golant. The arches date probably 
between the years 1200 and 1240, 

It is interesting, moreover, to observe that Cornishmen 
served in the army of Henry, Count of Burgundy, who, in 
1147, expelled the Moors from Portugal, and was crowned 
the first king of that country at Coimbra. As the Golant 
arches are very similar to those seen in old Moorish build- 
ings in Cintra and elsewhere in Portugal, we may conjecture 
that some native of the parish may have brought back with 
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him sketches of such arches on his return home from this 
war. 

We shall soon see other marks of Portuguese influence 
in the church. 

At the eastern end of the two aisles are two windows, 
much resembling those in Fowey Church, and probably 
built towards the end of the fourteenth century. In that 
over the altar are two fragments of the old painted glass, 
with which it was formerly adorned. One of the fragments 
is in too shattered a condition to be easily deciphered. It 
probably represents St. Sampson, the patron of the parish. 
On the other is depicted the figure of an aged man, robed, 
like a priest, in a blue mantle and white flowing tunic. In 
his hand he holds an open book, and at his feet lies a hog, 
having a large bell attached to his neck. Below the figure 
is a label, bearing the word “Antonie.” The figure repre- 
sents St. Antony, the patron of the city of Lisbon. 

This holy man was one of the earliest followers of St. 
Francis of Assissi, and wandered through the greater part 
of Europe during the early part of the thirteenth century, 
preaching the gospel to the lowest populace of the great 
cities. In his wanderings he was attended by a pig, which 
more than once saved his life by its watchfulness when he 
was in danger of being murdered by robbers in his sleep. 
He taught chiefly in Italy, and in the year 1227 died, and 
was buried at Padua. The inhabitants of that city founded 
an order of monks, called after his name, which in a few 
years sent colonies even to the most distant countries, In 
their monasteries these monks were accustomed to keep 
service in honour of their patron, and these swine were 
allowed to forage for their living on the public roads, as 
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the holy monkeys in Benares do at the present day. One 
of them chanced to run against a horse, on which the 
Crown Prince of France was riding; the horse fell, and 
his rider was killed on the spot. St. Louis, who was then 
the king of France, at once ordered that all pigs should be 
expelled from Paris, but was at last prevailed upon by the 
monks of St. Antony to allow their swine fo continue to act 
as public scavengers, on condition that they always wore a bell 
at their necks, Hence St. Antony’s pig is always represented 
in painting as wearing a bell. St, Antony was a native of 
Lisbon, and his worship has always prevailed in that 
city. The devotion for him was spread in Cornwall by 
the Portuguese traders, of whom, Frissart de Bragga, 
admiral of the port of Fowey in the year 1347, was one. 
The pulpit is of a somewhat later period, and is adorned 
with carvings, which recall the guilds, or companies of 
persons associated together for purposes of devotion and 
trade, who aided the Prior of Tywardreath in erecting 
the church, 


The following is a list of the carvings on the pulpit, 
beginning from the side furthest from the door: 


1. On the first panel are shields with a waterjug shaped 
like the leather beerjugs used in the fifteenth century, 
and the head of a bishop, wearing a mitre adorned with 
two rudely-shaped anchors. This probably represents St. 
Clement, who was the third bishop of Rome, and who was 
martyred by the Emperor Trajan, in the year ap. 100, by 
being flung into the sea, near Kertch, in the Crimea, with 
an anchor tied to his neck. 
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2. A figure of an apostle, with a knife of Eastern form, 
probably representing St. James, who was slain at Jerusalem 
by Herod. Another represents a “fylott.” A “fylott” is 
@ curious figure of Indian origin, which represents the 
wheels used in ancient times for the purpose of striking 
lights. It is well known that fire, on account of the diffi- 
culty of kindling it, was then esteemed as a sacred thing, 
and pictures of these “strike-alights” are found all over 
Europe and Asia, more particularly in Cornwall and Brit- 
tany. In this instance the “fylott” seems used to denote 
the country of St. Sampson, who was of Breton origin. 

“Fylotts” are found everywhere on the woodwork inside 
the church, and in one place on the stonework outside one 
of the windows. 


3, A “fylott,” and an apostle wearing a rude turban, and 
carrying in his hand a fuller’s beetle. This probably repre- 
sents St. Thomas, who was pounded to death at Masulipatam, 
in India, in a fuller’s mortar. 

4, St. Sampson, habited as a bishop, and carrying in his 
hand a bishop’s cross of a very early type, with the arms 
formed of leaves. Under his feet is a shield, with a “ fylott.” 

5, A saint with a mason’s square. 

6. On the door a fool’s head. The fool wears the cocks- 
comb and curious cap which mark his profession. The 
head is evidently the work of some Italian artist, who was 
acquainted with the early works of the painter Raffaele, 
It must therefore date from about the year 1509, when the 
church was restored by the Prior of Tywardreath. 


“7. A figure of St. Antony, dressed as a priest. 
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8. Two strange figures of “castles” or “rooks,” like those 
now used as chess-pieces. From them issue the heads of 
two kings, crowned. As castles occur in the arms of 
Castille, these may be intended as portraits of king Ferdi- 
nand, the father of our Catherine of Aragon, and then 
king of Spain. (See Note.) 


The panels of the reading-desk are also well deserving of 
notice : 


1. To the left of the door we see St. Antony, habited as 
a priest, and reading a book. Opposite to him is St, 
Andrew, bearing the cross on which he was martyred. 


2. On the door is a saint, probably St. Matthew, holding 
spear, the instrument of his martyrdom. 


3. On the next panel is an angel issuing from the cup of 
a pomegranate flower. This device, which dates from the 
remotest antiquity, is probably meant to typify the resutrec- 
tion. On a shield, to the left, are the sponge and spear, 
placed crosswise, as emblems of the Passion. All these 
panels date from the time of Henry VIIL 


4. The next panel, which is of much ruder workmanship, 
bears the portrait of one of the Colquites of Colquite (who 
wore great benefactors to the church) and the coat of arms 
of the family. 


5. On the next panel are a Gothic M and a flowering 
plant in a jug, both very common devices in Cornwall. The 
plant may be meant to represent Aaron’s rod which budded, 
and the jug the pot of manna laid up in the ark. Both 
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these devices were used in the earliest times to typify the 
Holy Sacrament. 


6. On the smaller reading-desk a dragon and flag sym- 
bolize the Guild of St. George, who were great benefactors 
to the church. 


7. The gridiron of St. Lawrence, who was roasted to 
death on one by the Roman Emperor Gallienus in a.p. 208, 
reminds us of the Guild of St. Lawrence, near Fowey. 


8. The two-tailed scourge, and the pillar with the cords, 
refer to the flagellation of our Lord. 


9. The face of the Saviour crowned, encircled by a napkin, 
and the hands, the feet, and the heart pierced with a spear, 
are the arms of the Guild of St. Saviour. 

The portrait of the Saviour dates from the sixteenth 
century, and portrays the handkerchief known as that of 
Veronica, now preserved in St. Peter’s Church at Rome. It 
is said that when our blessed Lord was on His way to 
Calvary, bearing His cross, He fell, blinded by the blood 
which flowed from His wounded forehead. A woman in the 
crowd seeing this took compassion upon Him, and, rushing 
forward, wiped His face with her handkerchief. When she 
took it away, she found His portrait miraculously impressed 
upon it. From this the sacred relic took the name of the 
“Vera Icon,” or the “ True Image,” and the saint herself the 
name of Veronica. 

The relic, after passing through various hands, came into 
the possession of St. Helena, the first Christian Empress of 
Rome, who removed it to that city, where it is now yearly 
venerated by the faithful in Passion Week. 
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Dante thus describes, in his Divine Comedy, the impres- 
sion which tlie sight of the Veronica produced upon a 
pilgrim from the North : 

“ Quale  colui, che forse di Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra, 
Che per l’antica fama non si sazia, 
Ma dice nel pensier, fin che si mostra, 
Signor mio Gesu Cristo, Iddio verace, 
Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra?” 
Divina Comedia, “ Paradiso,” canto 81. 


The lines may be thus Englished : 


“ Like him who haply from Croatia comes 
To see our Veronica, and in awe 
Of its great glory cannot gaze enough ; 
And whilst he gazes thinketh to himself, 
Christ Jesus, O my Lord, one God and true, 
‘Was then Thy holy countenance like this ?” 
Dans, Johnson's Translation. 


The bosses of the waggon-roof of the church are beauti- 
fully wrought, but call for no special notice, save in the case 
of two which bear a cross between four scallop shells, the 
emblems of the apostle St. James, whose guild contributed 
largely to the building of the church. St. James was the 
patron saint of Spain, and his guild was probably composed 
of merchants trading thither. Their influence may account 
for the introduction of three bosses at the extreme west end 
of the church, which much resemble patterns found in the 
celebrated Abbey of Belem, founded near Lisbon, in 1502, 
by John, King of Portugal, to commemorate the discovery 
of the sea-way to India by Vasco da Gama. 

The Royal Arms at the west entrance of the church are 
those of James IL., and date from 1685. 
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NOTE. 


<p 


As the year 1509, in which the church was erected, was 
that of the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of 
Aragon, it has been suggested that the figures of the two 
kings mentioned in our account of the pulpit may have 
been placed there as a memorial of the event. 

The “Veronica” is carved on chestnut-wood, and would 
appear to be of a somewhat later date than the rest of the 
carvings, Possibly it may have formed part of the spoil 
taken in the Spanish Armada, though this we cannot prove, 


or. BLAZEY : 
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